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HE scheme proposed some time ago by Mr. John Picker- 
| ing Putnam, under which unemployed mechanics are to be 

allowed to work on certain buildings, receiving their pay 
in checks, which are to be convertible into such goods as may be 
at the disposal of the organization having the affair in charge, 
and are to entitle the holder to participate in the profit, if any, 
derived from the sale of buildings so constructed, has been 
brought forward again in Boston, at a public meeting, and 
seems to have been very favorably received by benevolent 
people and, strange to say, by representatives of certain trades- 
unions, who appear to have been attracted by the provision 
that none but members of unions shall be admitted to the 
benefits of the scheme, without reflecting that the acceptance of 
the principle of codperation means death to trades-unionism as 
now understood. We need hardly say that we have been 
earnest advocates of codperation, particularly in the building- 
trades, for many years, and the fact that, at the Boston meeting, 
the proprietor of a department-store pledged himself to accept 
checks of the sort described at par for goods, to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars, while the President of the Ruskin Hall 
Association offered to lease a suitable building, erected under 
the new system, at a rent which would pay six per cent on the 
capital invested, indicates that the public is also becoming 
interested in the matter; but with sincere wishes for the success 
of codperation in general, and of this enterprise in particular, 
we cannot say that we think the plan a very promising one. 


O limit participation in the proposed codperative enter- 
prises to members of unions is to restrict it to people who 
have more or less lost the independence of character and 

capacity for thinking for themselves which are essential to 
success in business; while the slow, wasteful and careless habits 
of work fostered by union methods would make it impossible 
for persons trained in them to compete with the alert, active 
and independent non-unionists, who, it must be remembered, 
are not likely to let the union coéperators have a profitable 
business all to themselves. Everybody knows the story of the 
Chicago steam-fitters’ union, which attempted to fix a maximum 
of work, which no member must exceed, at about one-third the 
amount that a man of ordinary skill could easily do in a day; 
and of the English bricklayers’ union, one of whose rules was, 
and probably still is, that no member should be allowed to 
spread mortar with one hand, and hold a brick, ready to set in 
place, in the other, but that one hand only must be used, and 
that the trowel must be laid down, and a brick taken up with 
the same hand; and it is said to be a rule of the English 
glaziers’ union that, even if a corner only is broken in a large 
sheet of glass, the glazier called to repair it must smash the 
whole sheet to pieces, for fear that some one may cut from 








it a perfect sheet of smaller size than the original. It is 
obviously a hopeless task to conduct with success a business 
requiring so much economy and foresight as that of building on 
such principles as these and it would not be long before, in 
actual practice, the union-trained coéperative organizations 
would go to the wall, to give place to the active and ambitious 
men who have always found union rules intolerable. 
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N the other hand, codperation, by associations of resolute 

and independent, as well as skilful and industrious, 

mechanics, would find, as we have long maintained, 
particularly favorable field in building-operations. In manu- 
facturing, where codperation has principally been tried, it is 
necessary for the great majority to give up their independence, 
and submit to the direction of a chosen foreman, or, possibly, 
a managing committee. This is hard, especially to people in 
whom the gentler qualities have not been developed; and the 
fact that so many coéperative factories are conducted harmoni- 
ously and successfully says much for the capacity of working- 
people for amiable self-sacrifice; but in a building association, 
composed of masons, carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, painters, 
and so on, every man would have his own independent province, 
in which he would be supreme, only needing to accommodate 
his work to that of his associates, which he could do without 
loss of dignity. In regard to the capital required for conduct- 
ing such a business, there need be no difficulty, and the elabor- 
ate system of labor checks which Mr. Putnam advocates seems 
to us not only unnecessary, but calculated to attract to the 
codperative associations the shiftless, improvident men, who 
would soon bring any business to ruin. Among mechanics 
capable of joining successfully in such an enterprise, there are 
few who would not have some money saved up, which they 
could, in case of need, invest in it. If they were sure of their 
associates, they would probably be glad to make an investment, 
the return on which might reasonably be expected to be satis- 
factory, and might be greatly increased by their own prudence 
and industry; and if they had not confidence enough in their 
associates to contribute any money to the common capital, they 
would do best to keep out of the association altogether. As- 
suming, however, the necessary confidence in each other’s 
honesty and ability, an association of twenty members, which 
would be large enough for modest building-operations, should 
be able to raise without difficulty a capital of two thousand 
dollars, or one hundred dollars apiece, which would be ample. 
Many a building-contractor does a large business on a capital 
of five hundred dollars, but the interest account is a heavy one 
in such cases, and there is economy, and consequent profit, in 
being able to command a larger sum. To any one who, like 
most architects, has seen the indifference and jealousy of 
ordinary workmen, and has reckoned the cost of the delays 
and misunderstandings which follow from them, the margin for 
profit in a building business carried on by men with a common 
understanding, and a common interest in having the work go 
on smoothly and economically, seems something enormous. 
We have heard it said that half the labor-cost, in building 
work, might be saved by intelligent codperation, stimulated by 
the knowledge that the saving would go into the pockets of the 
workmen. ‘This is, of course, far too large an estimate, but a 
saving of one-fifth of the labor-cost would double the ordinary 
builder’s profit. The principal danger to be feared in the 
conduct of such associations would be dishonesty, not among 
the members, but in outsiders. The worst of all the influences 
which tend to depress the poor, and inflate the fortunes of the 
very rich, is to be found in the laxness of the laws in regard to 
the punishment of dishonesty. There are few workingmen 
who do not lose a large part of the money which they earn by 
their industry through the dishonesty of other people. If they 
are employed, their employer perhaps pays them only in part, 
or not at all; if they save up a little money, they lose it through 
swindling investments, or through non-paying tenants, or by 
any of the thousand and one schemes by which thieves live at 
the expense of honest people. A codperative association of 
mechanics inexperienced in business would be the object 
of attacks from a multitude of the worst sharpers in the com- 
munity. Even savings-bank officials, to say nothing of con- 
tractors, are constantly made victims by these scoundrels, who, 
under present conditions, practice their arts with complete 
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impunity. Where so much responsibility must be taken, on a 
limited capital, as in building operations, a small imprudence 
might sweep away the savings of an association, and, until 
different ideas prevail in regard to the distinction between legal 
and moral crimes, the cause of coédperative industry will 


advance slowly. 
P of writers, and his work grows still more interesting as the 
explorations with which he is connected advance farther 
into the region of the legendary or the*unknown. In a recent 
lecture before the Royal Institute of British Architects, he 
spoke of the latest results of the excavations in the Roman 
Forum. As most architects know, the explorations in the Forum 
have until lately been carried only to the level of the pave- 
ments of the Imperial period, but, within the past two or three 
years, systematic investigations have been made into the remains 
of a more ancient Rome, lying beneath the constructions of the 
Cesars. It is quite likely that the works of Mommsen and 
other historians of his school, who treat everything not sup- 
ported by documentary evidence as romance, and look upon 
Livy as a mere collector of fairy tales, influenced the Directors 
of the excavations, who, even if they in their hearts believed 
the noble old traditions of their country, would, perhaps the 
more on that account, be reluctant to order explorations which 
might prove them to be without foundation. However that 
may be, it is certain that for some twenty years the investiga- 
tions in and about the Forum were devoted to the monuments 
of the Imperial period, and it was not until the influence of the 
German school of history had somewhat died away, and 
the ancient legends had received unexpected support from the 
discoveries at Alba Longa and elsewhere in the neighborhood 
of Rome, that Professor Lanciani and the Commendatore Boni 
were authorized to excavate portions of the Forum down to the 


virgin soil. 
A that of the tomb of Romulus, that hero whom Mommsen 

derided as being a purely imaginary creation, and whom 
even the best friends of the Roman tradition hardly thought to 
be more than a personification of the rough and energetic race 
which founded the city. Digging in the open space known as 
the Comitium, in front of the remains of the Curia, or Senate- 
House, the explorers soon found a slab of black marble, the 
“lapis niger” of the Imperial historians, which had been, under 
the Empire, surrounded by a low marble curb. Whether 
this black stone really marked, as Professor Lanciani once 
thought, the spot where Julius Cesar fell under the daggers of 
Brutus and Cassius, he does not now say, but the assassination 
must have taken place close by, and it is not impossible that 
Cesar, treacherously attacked, may have retreated to the ex- 
isting enclosure, where he would be less exposed to assailants 
from behind. As the black stone was only at the level of the 
pavement of the Comitium in Czsar’s time, it was necessary to 
excavate under it to reach the earlier soil, and an astonishing 
discovery was made. Below the stone were found a walled 
chamber, containing a cenotaph, or empty sarcophagus, guarded 
by a stone lion on each side; an altar; a sacrificial stone, and a 
pyramidal pillar covered with an inscription. The cenotaph 
was filled with earth and decomposed organic matter, supposed 
to be from the blood of the sacrificial animals, which ancient 
custom allowed to flow into the tomb of the hero worshipped ; 
and the whole enclosure was choked with earth, bones of 
victims, smal] vases, and statuettes of terra-cotta, bone and 
bronze. ‘The inscription on the stone has not yet been read, 
as it is two hundred years older than the most ancient Latin 
inscription previously discovered, and sixty per cent of the 
words in it are of unknown significance, but it is now generally 
agreed that it belongs to the time of Numa Pompilius, and was 
set up by him, or by his successor, in honor of Romulus, whose 
empty sarcophagus, with its lion guards, was placed close by, 
and was made an object of public worship, as the ancient 
legends of Rome affirm. 





ROFESSOR LANCIANTI is one of the most interesting 


LMOST the first discovery that rewarded this work was 


[HERE is something very agreeable in the thought of pur- 
| suing archeological exploration in Rome beyond the cor- 

rupt and cruel period of the Emperors into the purer 
atmosphere of the time of Mucius Scevola, Quintus Curtius 
and the Horatii, and the discovery of the undoubted tomb of 
the half-divine son of Rhea Silvia will renew the courage of the 


A 


partisans of tradition. Meanwhile, another tradition has been 
curiously verified. Excavating, later, in the building known as 
the Regia, farther southward in the Forum, a circular structure 
was found in the middle of the inner hall, with an altar at- 
tached, and a pit, or store-room, below. According to ancient 
tradition, the spears of Mars were kept in a sanctuary in the 
Regia, and, in the course of the excavations, two spears were 
actually found, with wooden shafts and iron points. Whether 
these weapons were ever in possession of the war-god the 
reader can judge for himself; but the finding of them indicates 
quite clearly the identity of the circular structure with the 


Chapel of Mars. 
Ma. sensible reflections on the recent Paris Exposition. 
, That it was financially unsuccessful, although less so 
than has been reported, he does not deny, but he thinks that 
the philosophical way to treat the matter is to try to ascer- 
tain the causes of its misfortunes, for guidance in the future. 
The first of these causes, apart from political disturbances, he 
thinks to have been the vast extent of the Exposition, Al- 
though the ground occupied by the Exposition buildings was 
about the same in area as at Chicago, the territory utilized in 
Paris was so scattered that sheer fatigue prevented visitors 
from being able to visit the exhibits in comfort. On the south 
side of the Seine a very imperfect communication between the 
different groups of buildings was provided by the movable plat- 
form and the electric-railway ; but on the north side there was 
nothing of the kind, and visitors who wished to go from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Trocadéro were obliged either to 
walk, or to leave the Exposition grounds, take passage on a 
steamboat or an omnibus, and enter them again at their desti- 
nation. M. Planat says that this result was foreseen from the 
beginning by experienced persons, but the number of applica- 
tions for space by intending exhibitors was so great that the 
Commission yielded, against its judgment, to the demand for 
accommodation. That the exhibitors, as well as the adminis- 
tration, would have profited by a restriction of the space is 
shown by the fact which M. Planat notes, that where the 
buildings, as was the case with all the important ones in 
the Champ de Mars, had two stories, the upper story was 
practically deserted throughout the Exposition. Many of the 
most interesting exhibits were placed there, and staircases were 
liberally provided; but absolute physical fatigue prevented 
nearly all who were not professionally interested in the things 
shown from reaching them. In much the same way, the annex 
at Vincennes, where were shown balloons, automobiles, railway- 
appliances, boats and many other interesting objects, was nearly 
deserted. Except free passes and exhibitors’ cards, practically 
no tickets were taken at the entrance. The reason for this 
could not have been that visitors to the Exposition did not 
know of the existence of the Vincennes annex, for this was 
announced by a multitude of placards in the main buildings ; 
but the limit of endurance seems to have been reached, with 
most people, when the journey from the Place de la Concorde 
to the Trocadéro, and back by the Champ de Mars to the Es- 
planade, had been accomplished, and no one wished to sacrifice 
a part of this for the secondary attractions of Vincennes. 
‘ 
A rations, public or private, was decided in England a few 
weeks ago. The Finchley School Board employed one 
Holloway as Director of Works in connection with certain 
buildings, and the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
School Board took Holloway to a firm of metal-dealers, intro- 
duced him to the manager, and told him that he might supply 
goods at Holloway’s order. In course of time the School 
Board discharged Holloway, and sent word to the metal-dealers 
not to supply goods to any one without the authority of the 
architect. Holloway, however, ordered some goods, which 
were delivered, and the bill sent to the School Board, which re- 
fused payment. It seems as if Holloway must have used the 
goods for his own benefit, for the dealers next applied to him, 
and he agreed to pay for them, but failed to do so. Then they 
concluded to sue the School Board, on the ground that Hollo- 
way had been the authorized agent of the Board. On the trial, 
the judge, very properly, withdrew the case from the jury, and 
ordered judgment for the defendants, saying that the plaintiffs 
ought to have required an officially sealed order from the Board 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. —I. 
ARCHITECTURAL SCHEME. 


J HE Pan-American Exposition, to be opened at Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 1, 1901, is the first big experiment in this country in civic 
buildings embodying certain new ideas of modern architecture. 
The Pan-American buildings will be the first working-out on a large 
scale of certain ideas of modern Renaissance in architecture. Re- 
naissance will be used, as the only defined style that could be used to 
adequately express the desire for richness of detail, permitting, by 
the variety of its forms, interpretation of the individuality of build- 
ings, and allowing by its lack of definition (in a Classical sense) the 
possibility of suggestive treatment. 

The idea of the Pan-American Exposition is, generally, to carry 
on the good work of commercial and industrial exhibitions, and, 
especially, to bring the mercantile world of the Western Hemisphere 
together for the special benefit of its individual countries. It will 
give the smaller states of South and Central America a fairer 
chance of showing their wares, and of letting the rest of the world 
know that they are no longer provincial countries. At previous 
international exhibitions no special effort was made to have these 
smaller countries represented. This time, no invitations to exhibit 
have been sent out beyond the Americas, and affairs have been 
arranged so that every country of South and Central America can 
afford to exhibit, for, with the exception of the Horticultural Building, 
space is given free. 

The question of a Pan-American Exposition was agitated after the 
exposition at Atlanta in 1896, but was put aside at the outbreak of 
the Spanish War. In July, 1898, Congress gave official endorsement 
to the enterprise, and an organization was formed with the follow- 
ing capital: an authorized capital stock of $2,500,000; a bond issue 
for $2,500,000; appropriated by Congress, $500,000, and appropri- 
ated by the State of New York, $300,000, making the aggregate 
resources amount to $5,800,000. In addition to this, appropriations 
have been made, and more are expected, by different States and by 
countries of Latin-America, which will greatly increase the total. 

A site containing 350 acres, of which 183 acres were improved 
park-lands, in Buffalo’s very beautiful Delaware Park was chosen 
as being near the traflic lines of the Great Lakes, and, so, as cou- 
venient as possible to the Western States. Ground was broken a 
year ago. by this time most of the buildings have reached their full 
height, and the grounds are well mapped-out. 

‘The work of housing the Exposition has been carried on with 
the idea of making the buildings themselves the chief exhibit of the 
United States, all construction conforming to a unified plan, express- 
ing in design the arts and ideas of the American countries. 

the characteristic of the scheme of the Exposition will be, besides 
the embodiment of the ideas of modern Renaissance, the introduc- 
tion on a lavish scale of color and sculpture, not as adjuncts, but as 
complementary factors in an architectural whole. 

To ensure harmony of work, general schemes, as decided by the 
Directors and the Board of Architects, were put in the hands of 
Carrere & Hastings, Karl Bitter, and C. Y. Turner, as head archi- 
tects, sculptor and colorist. At first every member of the Board of 
Architects was asked to submit a block-plan, in which competition 
the plan that John M. Carrére offered was considered the best. It 
was, however, given to Mr. Peabody, of Peabody & Stearns, of 
Boston, to complete. Mr. Peabody’s plan had been the most like 
that of Mr. Carrére’s. It was later decided that Mr. Carrére should 
have entire supervision of the block-plan, though accepting certain 
changes suggested by Mr. Peabody, and for more than a year the 
work has gone on under Mr. Carreére’s management, including all 
the landscape-gardening and the landscape-architecture, with many 
important constructions, such as the monumental entrance-bridge. 
The different buildings were assigned to different architects of repu- 
tation in New York and New England, over whose work supervision 
has been had by Carrere & Hastings and the Board of Architects. 
In the same way the work in decorative sculpture has been going on 
under Mr. Bitter, while the color-scheme has been worked out 
entirely in the studio of Mr. Turner. 

It was thought best not to depend for the general effect upon 
natural surroundings more than to the extent of giving the buildings 
an advantageous position on top of the high ground beyond the 
wooded land of Delaware Park. The site, therefore, has been treated 
with nearly as much disregard for existing conditions as if every bit 
of earth had to be carted there. With the utmost wisdom, the inten- 
tion of making the Exposition a complete composition in itself has 
been followed by interlacing the buildings in their design by water- 
ways, lagoons, rows of richly foliaged trees, and masses of shrub- 
bery and flower-veds, a heavy border of canals and fenways encir- 
cling the whole. It must be remembered that the Exposition is not 
to be a mammoth affair. As one approaches it from the Park, the 
entire composition can be easily grasped, the eve comprehending all 
details of plan and effect. The plans have been worked out with 
unusual care, and show a composition very clever in its unity of con- 
ception. The landscape architecture and gardening, along with the 
sculpture, promise most in showing high achievement in American 
art. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Architects in Buffalo it was 
decided that the general style of buildings should be “a free treat- 
ment of the Renaissance,” this being thought specially appropriate 
because it would be in keeping with the central idea of the Exposi- 





tion —that is, Pan-American — since the architecture of South 
America and Mexico is virtually Spanish Renaissance. A uniform 
height of “eaves-line of 50 feet has been conformed to in the case of 
all the main buildings, upon which, with the red roofs and tinted 
walls, the unity of the whole will largely depend. Columns have 
been little employed, the character of the buildings depending more 
upon long lines of arcades and richly-detailed openings. Staff, of 
course, is being used. 

In composition the buildings have been grouped around a main 
court — “ The Court of Fountains ” — 500 feet wide and over 1,000 
feet long, and an almost equally large transverse court — “ The 
Esplanade,” the plan of the grounds being like an inverted T, the 
main court for the perpendicular and the transverse court for 
the horizontal. At points of interest —the ends and intersections 
of the courts — between the lines of low roofs, the buildings are to be 
heavy in mass, while the lines of the composition will be supple 
mented by smaller buildings and features of the landscape-gardening. 
The outside boundary of the grounds is rectangular, the corners being 
occupied, at the northwest, by a Midway Plaisance, at the northeast 
by a Stadium for sports, while along the east and west sides, re- 
spectively, will be open-air exhibits of agriculture and horticulture. 
These undefined areas will act as a background to the design of 
the main buildings, which design will be completely outlined by 
canals, 

Approaching the grounds from the city, one will pass through 
Delaware Park, with its lakes, arriving in a fore-court, in spirit like 
the fore-court of a medieval castle. ‘To the left and right lie la- 
gooned parks in which will be State buildings, colonial exhibits, 
music-gardens, etc. From this point the transverse courts can be seen 
in profile, while the chief vista of the Exposition lies before — the view 
up the Court of Fountains, with the main buildings on either hand, 
the tall and monumental “ Electric Tower,” the architectural climax 
of the Exposition, rising 350 feet high at the end, while in the path- 
way of the court will be a rich embroidery of shrubs and flowers and 
the reflecting surface of the lagoons. Balancing the composition, a 
massive bridge having four tall and heavy pylons, with richly-deco- 
rated festoons between them and at each end, will lead across the 
lagoon from the fore-court to the esplanade. 

“ The first impression” has been constantly thought of by Mr. 
Carrére, and he has forced his wish in this by having but two main 
entrances — one at either end. From the first can be seen the whole 
development of the plan, focussing at the great Electric Tower, 
while at the other entrance one will stand at the climax of the com- 
position, surveying the Exposition as it opens out from that point, 
and having perhaps a better view of the enframing parks and water- 
ways that encircle the grounds. 

At the right and left ends of the transverse courts stand the first 
two main buildings, each having a central part, square in plan, curved 
arcades on either side coming out to the front and ending in large 
wing structures, each group of one design. The United States 
Government Buildings, the group to the right designed by James 
Knox Taylor, head of the Government architectural bureau at 
Washington, consists in the central part of a well-massed, high-domed 
structure, flanked by pavilions at the ends of a big-columned portico, 
the base of the dome above the portico being banked in heavy deéco- 
ration. The arcades and wings are simple, having plane-surfaced 
piers and wall-spaces, all as shown in the American Architect for 
November 3, last. 

The buildings of Forestry and Mines, Horticulture and Graphic 
Arts, the group at the left of the transverse court, were assigned to 
R. S. Peabody, of Peabody & Stearns, Boston. They are much 
more elaborate in design, and suggest the naturalistic qualities of 
their exhibits. The central portion, balancing the dome of the Gov- 
ernment Building, is a pagoda-like affair with tiers of straight and 
curvilinear roofs, corner towers and small Palladian arcades. The 
main arcades and wing buildings are much like the opposite ones in 
form, but, as with the main building, all open places and much of the 
wall-space are richly embossed in colored decoration. 

In line with the inside wings of the end buildings, and forming 
the intersections of the two main courts, stand, to right and left, the 
Ethnology Building and the ‘Temple of Music, designed respectively 
by George Cary, of Buffalo, and August C. Esenwein, of Esenwein 
& Johnson, Buffalo. Both, on account of their positions, are 
massive domical buildings of considerable height, similar in mass and 
general design — symmetrical, with high-columned base and _pro- 
truding porches at the four sides, a drum of about half the area 
rising from the top, richly corniced and surmounted by a low dome. 
The Ethnology Building is circular in plan throughout, a Corinthian- 
columned arcade encircling the building between the projecting 
porches, arcade and porches being surmounted by statuary. The 
‘Temple of Music is octagonal in plan. ‘The walls and domed 
vestibules have blind colonnades; the lines of the building are some- 
what broken, and the whole is ornate in colored and relief decoration. 

The four main buildings flanking the Court of Fountains — Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts, Agriculture to the east, Machinery and 
Electricity to the west — have been made, roughly speaking, the same 
in mass and effect, though of very different designs. In the centre 
of the fagades are tremendously imposing entrances, big in idea, 
bold in execution, reaching high above the roof-line and encased 
within the heaviest architectural features of the buildings. With 
the exception of the Agricultural Building all have smaller tower 
constructions at the corners and between low, long arcades, for the 
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most part simple. 


On each side the two buildings are designed by 


the same architect — the Manufactures and Liberal Arts, and Agri- 


The placing of the individual buildings accords more with the 
arrangement at Chicago than with that of the late Paris Exposition, 
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cultural Buildings by George F. Shepley, of Shepley, Rutan & | where the continuous construction of the main courts unifies archi- 


Coolidge, Boston; Machinery and Electricity Buildings by Edward 


P. Green, of Green & Wicks, Buffalo. 


tecturally, but seems to detract from the possibilities of the biggest 
qualities in effect. Between the first two buildings on the main 
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court and the building of the transverse court there will be two 
beautifully-composed fountained courts, and a poplar-lined avenue 
will run between these first two buildings and the buildings of Agri- 
culture and Electricity, the other sides of which will be the outlining 
canal and trees. On the minor courts — the “Court of Lilies,” to 
the west, and the “Court of Cypresses,” to the east,— and on the 
dividing avenue will be the main entrances of the four buildings. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building is the heaviest of all 
in design. The arcades are absolutely simple, single columns with 
small capitals supporting unmoulded arches. The wall-space above 
is the least decorated of any, and there are but small brackets sup- 
porting the deep eaves. Corner towers are simple in treatment. 
The main entrance is ponderous in base, having a high-arched 
portico with columns and pediment of Classic lines. Corner piers, 
the height of the columns of the portico, are capped with richly 
sculptured lanterns, while from the middle, rising higher than all, is 
a crowned and ribbed dome. 

The Agricultural Building is the simplest of all in design. It has 
no corner constructions and with the exception of four entrances, 
whose simple topping stands but slightly higher than the ridges of 
the roof, its main lines are unbroken. The arches of the arcade are 
very high and the columns delicate. In outline the entrance con- 
sists of a wall-surface bounded by straight sides and a peaked and 
gabled roof penetrated by one high arched opening. But because of 
the richness of that one arched opening the entrance will be most im- 
posing. Around the inner edge of the arch is a deep coved framing, 
richly panelled and bound by heavy rope moulding, the inner wall 
being pierced by a very beautiful grille above the entrance doorways. 
All the decorated parts are planned absolutely with the idea of the sup- 
plementation of color, upon which will depend the interpretation of 
the form in this as in most of the detailed work of the Exposition. 

The two buildings at the west of the Court of Fountains — Ma- 
chinery and Electricity — promise to be the most beautiful. Here 
the designs are clever in idea and stunning in effect, and by them 
the architects of Buffalo have set a standard that has nowhere else 
been reached, except in the case of the Electric Tower. Further- 
more, they exactly express the idea of exhibition buildings, and as 
such, and as pieces of design, they will, doubtless, attract great at- 
tention: every South American should feel at home in them. The 
main entrance of the Machinery Building is a big square pile sur- 
mounted by a low attic story with open loggias and a low-peaked 
roof. In front rise two plain-shafted towers, which, from the 
height of the level of the top of the basal construction, continue in 
gorgeously-decorated storied towers, capped by low steeples. Be- 
tween the shafts of the towers, and protruding slightly, two single 
and two double columns form an imposing entrance portico. The 
treatment of the lateral arcades is elaborate only in color and grille 
work. Low, picturesque corner towers surmount very ornate en- 
trances, having dainty loggias under the eaves. The entrance on 
the main court and the one at the other end of the building are 
backed by charmingly designed domes, white drummed and finished 
with Spanish tiles, these forming a very important feature of the 
com position. 

The Electricity Building, sister building to the other in spirit, is 
Spanish in style, the presence of detail being everywhere felt. The 
arcades are similar to the others, but enhanced by a colonnade sup- 
porting vine-racks. The corner towers differ chiefly in the forms of 
their openings and in being domed. Two high towers flank the 
entrance. Between the towers a wall, the height of the cornices of 
the towers’ shafts, is penetrated by a high, full-centred, arched 
entrance. 

Up this aisle of buildings, that have the architectural beauty and 
quality of flowers as compared to forms and treatment of permanent 
buildings, through a court where architecture has made a flourish to 
thrill the heart for a summer, one will come to the riveting building 
of the composition — the Electrical Tower, designed by John G. 
Howard, of New York. It speaks well for Mr. Howard’s reputation 
for him to be given this, the most important building of the Exposi- 
tion, and the finished design shows that no architect could better 
have been entrusted with the work. Standing at the head of the 
Court of Fountains, rising from its water-basin three times higher 
than its surrounding buildings, and being the one purely monumental 
building in the grounds, the Electric Tower is the architectural 
climax of the Exposition. The design being undetermined by the 
practical requirements, there was no guide to it but purity of archi- 
tectural conception and taste. The tower is 350 feet high, having a 
superbly rich shaft surmounted by three columned stories, rich in 
sculptural decoration. Colonnades come forward from the base, curv- 
ing towards the south, or main court, ending in “ pavilionettes,” as 
Mr. Howard himself calls them, elaborate with niches and statues. 
Water will flow from a cavernous niche at the base of the tower, 
descending over a series of steps and architectural interruptions, 
gushing from vases and motives in its descent to the expansive basin 
below, whence it seeks its way under the foreground to furnish the 
gorgeous display in the Court of Fountains. 

Mention cannot now be made of all the smaller buildings of the 
Exposition, nor of the many important architectural features of 
the grounds, but there still remain, as structures of primary impor- 
tance, the buildings surrounding the Plaza behind the Electrical 
Tower. Here are two large flanking buildings to be used for res- 


Walter Cook, of Babb, Cook & Willard, New York. The entrance to 
the Midway (at the west side) and its balancing building, the en- 
trance to the Stadium (at the east), consist in design of a long, low, 
hip-roofed building, pierced by arcades of nine arches, over which 
are prettily designed windows on the one, and an open loggia on the 
other, this motive being flanked by telescoped towers at each end. 
These towers are beautiful in detail and become a very important 
adjunct to the perspective view up the Court of Fountains. The 
Propylea, forming the north side of this supplementary court, screens 
the railroad-station beyond. It consists of a curved colonnade, above 
which is a pleasantly-disposed arbor running the entire length of the 
colonnade and terminated at each end by a monumental arch, through 
which people pass to and from the subways of the railroad-station. 
The feature of this court is to be a sunken garden in the centre, 
with a gay music-stand and kiosks in the midst of flowery terraces 
and balustrades, thus terminating a formal-planting scheme of the 
main courts and esplanade basins. 

Outside the Exposition grounds to the south, in the Park just 
before the causeway is crossed to the fore-court, a Greek temple 
composition is being erected, in permanent material, to serve next 
summer as the Fine-Arts Building of the Exposition. ‘The building 
is the gift of J. J. Albright, of Buffalo, its cost being $350,000, and is 
designed by Edward P. Green. The ultimate object of the building 
is to furnish a home for Buffalo’s Academy of Fine-Arts, an old 
institution of good repute that has for years been hampered in its 
work by inadequate quarters. With the new building the Academy 
will enter on broader work. Already the city has raised, or promised, 
$100,000 as an endowment fund for the enlarged Academy. 

Such is the Pan-American Exposition as it is planned. What its 
effect will be, how well it will embody the ideas by which it has 
been made, and what art it will show cannot be told until the Ex- 
position is completed. It must be remembered that the coming 
Exposition is one of the most experimental works that American 
architects have ever undertaken. Its work has been inspired by 
steadfastness to its guiding principles of unity and harmony, and in 
its composition its success seems assured. 

W. Maurice Newron. 
(To be continued.] 





WATER-COLORS IN WASHINGTON. 


HE Exhibition of the Washington Water-color Club in the 
hemicycle at the Corcoran Art Gallery which has just 
closed has been greatly enjoyed by those who have seen it. 
The attendance, however, has been small, although no 
charge was made for admission. I have been there several times 
during the daylight hours among but a handful of visitors. The 
show has been open also on Thursday and Saturday evenings, and 
perhaps more have found leisure to go at those hours; but of a 
general interest among all conditions of people there has been no 
sign. The result in pictures sold has also not been sod good as one 
might have expected. I fear that our picture-buyers are inclined to 
underestimate the work of resident artists. It is a pity, too, that a 
number of people who never think of paying for such things, though 
they could well afford it now and then, should not, at least occasion- 
ally, refresh and improve their minds with a sight of beautiful things. 
The‘Jury of Award, Laura Wolcott Lowndes, Ralph C. Johnson 
and Victor G. Fischer, of this, the fifth annual exhibition of the 
Club, after expressing the general indebtedness to the Trustees of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Arts for the loan of the hemicycle and 
for the gift of two prizes, and after complimenting the Club upon an 
exhibition of unusual interest, and the hanging-committee for a very 
successful arrangement of material, adjudges the First Prize to 
William C. Holmes, President of the Club. Mr. Holmes being hors 
concours, the jury awards the prize to Mr. James Henry Moser. 
The Second Prize goes to Miss Bertha E. Perrie. The works of 
Mr. Carl Weller and Mr. R. C. Child are highly commended. 
General approval is given this distinction of Professor Holmes, 
whose splendid talent as aquarellist has its place here quite apart and 
beyond competition. 
From among the nine pictures which were his generous contribu- 
tion to the success of the exhibit — charming pieces from a wonder- 
ful range of conception and technique — and one wonders how Pro- 
fessor Holmes has found time from his work as ethnologist and his 
exacting duties as head of our National Museum to do these beauti- 
ful things — I would single out his No. 51, “ In the Painted Desert,” 
as an achievement in a very great and peculiarly American field of 
art where he stands practically alone. 
One might estimate the exactions of such a subject by the failures 
at similar things one sees. The vastness, the brilliance of coloring, 
the strange forms of the castellated peaks in this glorious desolation 
are beyond the reach of the mere prose of art. Geologist and poet, 
fact and fancy are united in this transcript by a master brush. 
It is not the intention, nor would there be space in this, to discuss 
the exhibition in general. I mean only to speak of some pieces of 
work in it which are sufficiently decorative in purpose to bring them 
within the more restricted topical scope of this journal. But before 
going on to them I would ask leave to note an objection to the list of 
awards, in respect to its omission of the name of Mr. Everett L. 
Warner. It may be that he was barred by conditions. Otherwise 





taurants, a Propylea, suggesting strongly the entrance structures at 
the Paris Exposition, and a Stadium for sports. All these are by 





one does not at once see how his work could have been passed over 
here so entirely. However, the same claim might be put forward for 
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Mr. Dawson or for Mr. Mindeleff, and, after all, thanks are due to 
the jury for an assuredly conscientious discharge of its duty. 

As to Victor Mindeleff, there are certain qualities in his work 
which single it out at once as strongly individual. He paints flowers 
in very subtile arrangements with other decorative objects. He dis- 
plays in these inventions an architectural sense of form and a sound 
knowledge of the value of decorative motives. Mr. Mindeleff is, in 
fact, an architect, an artist whose talent, like that of Mr. Holmes, 
inclines to concern itself with something which might — be 
thought more serious than the mere graphic side of art. He delights 
in rendering, with skilful brush, the suave lines of a vase, in working 
out the intricacies of a bit of Japanese carving on a surface of 
chased metal, in expressing the translucent brilliance of an enamel 
or the deep pile of an oriental carpet. He draws flower and blossom 
with the understanding of a botanist, and with fresh, live color, 
bringing forms and tones together with a perception of harmonious 
effectiveness, and with here and there a suggestion of symbolic mean- 
ing which makes one wish that he would go farther in that direction. 
And, withal, his work has something, a certain feeling for conven- 
tion, about it which might have come out of the East. 

In the “ Egyptian Lotus,” an upright panel by George Walter 
Dawson, of Philadelphia, one finds both realism and poetic conceit, 
a charming dreaminess in the rendering of the growing plants, sim- 
plicity and breadth of method, harmony of cool color, and altogether 
an excellent school of painting. There is also a small study by Mr. 
Dawson, of a white water-lily, floating upon its native element and 
delightfully wet and atmospheric. These two are fortunate in their 
frames, which have been chosen with a judicious regard for accord. 
Mr. Mindeleff also carries his sense of art as decoration into his 
mounts and framing, to some extent. 

The value of this principle may be seen in a small drawing by 
Everett L. Warner, called “ Gray Birches,” and one of the most pleas- 
ing things in the show, as some think, which he has naively enhanced 
by a mat of birchbark with the pinkish side out. 

Of course that kind of thing must be limited by a proper reserve, 
and assuredly it is not meant that the greatness of a work of art is to 
depend upon accidents of framing; but in the case of a picture con- 
ceived as a bit of decoration these details are not to be neglected. 

With an apology for the digression, I recall just now a great 
picture, one of the world’s great pictures, the “ Gian Bellini ” in the 
Sacristy of the Frari at Venice, with the throned “ Madonna”’ and 
the dear little musical angels, from which the eye, and more especially 
the architectural eye, may be pardoned for wandering now and then 
to note the beauty of its frame, whose architecture and decoration 
are so exquisite and so exactly in accord with the architecture and 
decoration painted into the picture that one might think the master 
himself had made it, as a contemporary, and no mean artist, cer- 
tainly did. The fitness of the framing adds legitimately to one’s 
pleasure in the picture. 

Mr. William Fuller Curtis’s burnt-wood panels are beautifully 
decorative in their combinations of good drawing and clever point- 
work with the rich tones of the burning. He arrives at strong 
effects of relief by means of very deep burning of his ground, 
helped on by some use of wood-carving. This was instanced in his 
fine panel of “ Firenze,” in last year’s exhibition, a very serious 
piece conceived in the spirit of early Italian art, and worked out 
boldly in a combination of graphic and plastic methods. While there 
were bits where the marriage of the two seemed not altogether happy, 
the effects aimed at were throughout very skilfully reached. 

The panel of “ The Night Wind” in this exhibit is not of the 
same excellence. It is purely plastic in treatment, depending upon 
relief for its effects, relief gotten either by cutting or burning away, 
and tone added with the burning point and a little gilding. The 
undercutting behind the outline of the white face, shown in absolute 
profile against dark floating veils, is scarcely justifiable. The wood 
also happens to show a coarse grain where the face comes, whence 
partly the failure of the piece to reach Mr. Curtis’s usual refinement 
and finish. 

I like better “ A Very Pitiful Lady,” on a verse from Dante which 
is lettered-in across the lower part of the panel. This piece is pure 
drawing with the heated point, and it is carried out with a surprising 
tenderness of finish. The face is of a sweet beauty and shows effects 
of shading and modelling, done by means of light lines and dots, 
which have the even gradation and softness of a mezzotint ergrav- 
ing. The landscape behind this head has the undulating distances 
of an Umbrian view. 

One has associated the poker in the old work rather with the 
heavy outlines in applied ornament, but the modern implement in 
Mr. Curtis’s hand has been made to overcome every difficulty of 
pictorial presentment. Especially remarkable is the broad range 
of tones he gets in scorching and burning his surfaces with the flat of 
his point. 

The decorative purpose of Miss Una Clarke’s work is expressed 
in a series of small drawings in flat tints within a heavy outline. 
They are formalized landscapes treated in water-color as designs for 
illustrations for posters, for book-covers, or other surface ornament. 
In most of them the desired convention is fairly reached and the 
selection, arrangement and drawing of forms are excellent. The 
colot is in places held somewhat too much in check. Flat tints as- 
sembled in this way should have good body. They only need to be 
used with sufficient knowledge of the effect of juxtaposition to secure 
the requisite tonality without feeble thinning of washes. Miss 








Clarke’s designs would have made a much better showing with a less 
commonplace mounting and framing than they were given. Instead 
of being framed up as ordinary water-color sketches, and in white 
mats, they needed something rather special and of a sort to point and 
carry out their decorative intent. A. B. Bras. 





LIABILITY FOR DEFECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


EVERAL legal points of moment to the profession were passed 
S in review in Mr. L. L. Macassey’s instructive paper on “ The 
Legal Position of the Architect,” read before the Architectural 
Association, says the Building News, to which we draw the attention 
of our readers. Many of these are well-known typical cases, which 
may be found in legal text-books; but they bear repetition, as there is 
always an influx of young men who have had little practical experi- 
ence in legal matters connected with the profession. There is one 
matter that is not often sufficiently considered: we mean the liability 
of the architect for defective drawings. The fact is, the question of 
accuracy does not often occur to the architect of any experience at 
all; there are clauses in the contract that provide for any discrep- 
ancy or omission, and the builder or clerk-of-works is usually quick 
in discovering any defect or insufficiency in the plans and in making 
some compromise. Many contractors are eager to find out defects 
in the drawings and quantities for the purpose of charging extras, 
and these often involve the architect in disputes, unless some satis- 
factory compromise can be made. A number of piers of brickwork 
may be shown too small on the plan to carry the weight over them ; 
the quantities closely follow the plan. The architect’s drawing is 
obviously deficient. The contractor makes aclaim for extra cost for 
enlarging the dimensions of the piers. Is the architect responsible ? 
The question may admit of some doubt. It may be said the archi- 
tect does not warrant the correctness of his plans or specification, 
and does not hold himself responsible for deficiency in the quantities, 
and the builder has agreed to carry out the work in a stated and 
satisfactory manner. If the brick piers are really insufficient in 
area, as show in plan, to bear the load safely, the fact may be deter- 
mined by calculation with a fair approximation to truth, and in such 
circumstances the architect 1s responsible if any mishap occurs. The 
law on such questions is founded on one or two cases. Mr. Macassey 
cites the case of “ Thorn rs. the Lord Mayor of London” as the 
leading authority. The facts are quoted as follows : — The plaintiff 
had contracted with the Corporation to build a bridge across the 
Thames according to the plans of the city engineer. Certain cais- 
sons for the pier foundation were included in the work, and these 
the contractor found he could not construct according to the plans 
and specifications. The engineer consented to another method 
which had to be adopted, and the contractor sued for the extra ex- 
penditure he had incurred. It was held, however, that he could not 
succeed, as there was no warrant on the part of the defendants that 
the works, as proposed, were capable of being carried into execution. 
The usual clauses were in the specification. This decision, there- 
fore, protects the architect, and he is not liable for an\ insufficiency. 
In short, the person who invites tenders does not impliedly warrant 
on the part of an architect, engineer, or surveyor that his work is 
actually correct; so that if a contractor undertakes to do a thing 
that is impossible, he may refuse to carry out the contract on the 
ground of the impossibility of performance, but where he has com- 
pleted the work he cannot claim for any extra expense occasioned 
by the work being impossible. The law is open to criticism. Why 
should a contractor who undertakes a contract be made to pay the 
extra cost of any material or labor necessary to render the design 
practicable? But we must take the law as we find it. On the other 
hand, if a contractor finds out that any of the plans or specifications 
is not practicable, he may refuse to carry out the contract on the 
ground of impossibility of performance. That the architect is liable 
to his employer for any defects of design or construction has been 
pretty well established, and Mr. Macassey says, “‘ The liability of the 
architect towards his employer for defective drawings is of course 
different, and we must distinguish defective drawings by reason of 
the work being infeasible, and defective drawings prepared in a care: 
less manner.” ‘The architect is expected to make sufficient prelimi: 
nary investigation to satisfy himself that his plans are practicable; 
if he does not, he opens himself to a charge of neglect. In the well- 
known case of “ Moneypenny vs. Hartland,” the plaintiff prepared 
an estimate and other particulars for a committee proposing to erect 
a bridge. For this purpose he relied on the borings previously taken 
by a surveyor employed by the committee, which turned out to be 
incorrect, and the estimates were thereby exceeded, and the plain- 
tiff, when he sued for his fees, failed to recover. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether the committee would have obtained damages from 
the architect if they had brought an action for neglect for not ex- 
amining the foundations, and no doubt this would depend on whether 
the architect had used a reasonable amount of care and skill. To 
rely on the borings made by another surveyor would not be unreason- 
able in some circumstances, as, for example, if the information was 
given to the architect as being correct, or if there was little time for 
borings, and the committee wished the estimate to be made without 
delay. In other instances, as in a question of quantities, if a sur- 
veyor made a mistake, an action might be maintainable for negli- 
gence and want of skill, if it was proved that he did not use reason- 
able care in the preparation of them, so that they were incorrect, 
and the person who employed him suffered damage in consequence. 
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But in order to maintain an action there must be privity of contract, 
for if there is no such privity between builder and quantity-surveyor, 
as where the surveyor receives his instructions from the architect, an 
action cannot be maintained. 

There is another possible cause of dispute about drawings. They 
may be carelessly prepared, the scale incorrectly used in parts or 
omissions made. Owing to these or other defects the contractor may 
be put to increased expense. The builder in these circumstances 
could bring an action against the architect for want of skill and care. 
As a matter-of-fact, however, defects of draughtsmanship are gener- 
ally discovered by the architect or builder before any harm is done 
or expense incurred, or there may be a way out of the difficulty by 
setting one thing against another. From what has been said, the 
architect is liable to his employer for any want of care and skill by 
which he sustains damage, or is put to extra expense ; but he is not 
liable to contractors if he honestly carry out his obligations and 
duties, as there is no implied warranty on his part that his work is 
actually correct. But there have been decisions which appear to 
have traversed these views, and it is well for the young practitioner 
not to pin his faith to the decisions given by leading authorities, 
especially to the legal position, which appears to give him an im- 
munity from all mistakes which lead to increased expenditure by the 
contractor. 

A very important point upon which a good deal of the architect’s 
authority depends relates to his authority under the contract to 
make alterations or additions, or any deviation from the approved 
design. When there is no express authority, an architect can only 
bind his employer in respect of acts done or orders given in the 
general course of his employment. ‘The question often arises, 
whether a certain matter, as the order of something different to 
what is specified, falls within the scope of hisemployment. Lawyers 
take rather different views of this question. Some would restrict 
the architect's power to very narrow limits, and hardly allow him the 
duties of a general agent, and they would restrict his acts or orders 
to those matters that are absolutely necessary for carrying out the 
work. According to Chief Baron Alexander’s dictum, the archi- 
tect’s authority is of very limited extent; he is a “ person who ought 
to be in general but an overlooker of the owner, to see that the work 
is accurately performed.” (‘ Rex vs. Peto.”) In many contracts a 
clause appears to the effect that the employer or his architect shall 
be able at any time during the progress of the work to order any 
extra work; but according to the above ruling, he can only deal with 
“ alterations in matters of detail,” unless the contract makes it clearly 
apparent that the architect can order radical alterations. In other 
decisions it has been held that an architect becomes a general agent 
who can bind his employer by all acts within the scope of his em- 
ployment as against third parties, although the employer may have 
privately restricted his authority. The cases of “ Cooper vs. Lang- 
don” and “ Kimberley vs. Dick” are noteworthy. In the former 
case a certain wall was to be built of brick, but stone was substituted 
by the builder, and the owner brought an action for breach of the 
contract, and obtained a verdict. The defendant claimed that he 
made the alteration at the architect’s instigation, but there was no 
authority shown on his part to bind his employer as to any deviation. 
The architect generally has power to order additions or omissions. 
Does this power cover variation? In “ Rex vs. Peto” it was ruled 
that the architect had no power to order a “ variation,” as, for exam- 
ple, the doing without piles to a foundation, that had been provided. 
One would have thought that this came under the meaning of 
“ omissions,” which was in the power of the architect to order. We 
can hardly discover the difference. 


TILES AND MOSAICS IN VENICE. 


HE tile and mosaic industries of Venice and the surrounding 

region are not carried on by the same persons or in the same 

manner, and in any study of their manufacture they must 
therefore be considered separately. It should also be borne in mind 
that while Venice enjoys a high and deserved reputation for her arts 
of mural and pavement decoration, that reputation, according to the 
United States Consul at Venice, is for the most part of the past. 
It is true that the mosaics of modern Venice are to be found now in 
nearly every city of importance, but this is largely due to the tradi- 
tions of Venetian glass-making. There are in Venice two ry 0 
houses concerned with decoration by mosaic —the Societa Musiva 
Veneziana and the Compagnia Venezia-Murano. Of these, the for- 
mer devotes itself exclusively to decoration. The material employed 
is the Venetian vitreous mosaic obtained. by the Societa Musiva 
Veneziana from the glass-factories of Murano. Thus the company 
has nothing to do with the manufacture of the mosaic itself, and 
does not deal in mosaics as commercial products. It may not be 
irrelevant to note a few of the more important buildings decorated 
by the Societd Musiva Veneziana. Among them may be named the 
Duomo of Florence (restored facade); the church of Santa Maria 
Ausiliatrice of Turin; the church of Santa Maria Immaculata at 
Genoa; the tomb of Pius 1X. at Rome; the Jewish synagogues of 
Milan, Turin, and Florence ; the Church of Notre Dame de la Garde 
at Marseilles; the Cathedral of St. Vladimir at Kief; the Church 
of the Resurrection at St. Petersburg; the monument of Alexander 
II. at Moscow; and the Russian churches in Vienna and Jerusa- 
lem. The Compagnia Venezia-Murano differs from the Societa Mu- 
siva Veneziana in that it has its own glass-furnaces at Murano, and 








conducts the mosaic business as a department of glass-manufacture. 
The mention of these two houses by no means exhausts the Vene- 
tian producers of, and decorators in, mosaics, but no other firm 
works on a parallel scale. The many glass-factories manufacture 
mosaics as a side product. The industry is not one to be considered 
by itself —hardly even in the case of the Compagnia Venezia- 
Murano—and among the smaller establishments is of the most in- 
cidental importance. As to buildings noteworthy for their poly- 
chrome decoration, that is a subject rather to be studied from the 
literature of architecture, for in spite of the wide admiration for 
Venetian mosaics, not one modern edifice in Venice bears that dec- 
oration, with the exception of the headquarters on the Grand Canal 
of the Compagnia Venezia-Murano, if a restored Renaissance palace 
may by courtesy be called modern. The peculiar situation of Ven- 
ice, however, renders the erection of modern buildings more difficult 
and more undesirable than in other cities, which may account for 
the neglect by the modern Venetians of the polychrome decoration 
so much affected by their ancestors. There cannot be said to exist 
in Venice an industry for the manufacture of marble mosaics for 
pavements. ‘There is desultory activity in this direction, occasioned 
by the necessity of repairing the floors of St. Mark’s, and other 
buildings notable for their decoration in this respect, but nothing in 
the way of an organized business. The manufacture of tiles is 
something quite apart from that of mosaics, and in the city of Ven- 
ice is unknown. There is a tile-factory in the district of Veneto 
and one in the city of Treviso which make tiles by a secret pro- 
cess from clay found in the region of Treviso. The qualities claimed 
for this tile are resistance to friction, extremes of temperature and 
chemical action. It is also very light and less expensive than mar- 
ble flooring. In appearance it is glazed and colored throughout 
with plain tints. ‘The tiles are intended for any kind of interior or 
exterior pavement, but on account of their pleasing appearance are 
excellently adapted for simple mural application. The highly-deco- 
rated tile is not produced in Venice. A number of small establish- 
ments manufacture paving-tiles of different cements or clays. The 
supply, however, is purely for local use and exceedingly limited, 
while the methods of production are altogether primitive. In general 
it may be said that the cost of production both of tiles and mosaics 
is small. ‘The clays and cements for the tiles are obtained from the 
neighboring districts, the “smalts” of mosaic come from the adja- 
cent glass-factories, and labor is cheap. In the Venice glass and 
mosaic factories woman and child labor are largely employed, and 
the working-day is about eleven hours. — Journal of the Society of 
Arts. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 
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Lomparpic CoLtumns.— Among the characteristic peculiarities of 
the Lombardic style, the following may be enumerated as the most 
obvious and :most general: Columns with cylindrical shafts, and vary- 
ing greatly in their proportions, some being of the average height of 
the Roman orders, others extremely short, either in propertion to their 
diameter or their capitals, or else exceedingly tall, and when attached 
to walls elongated into a mere rod, or vertical convex moulding, sur- 
mounted by a capital. Instances of fancifully-shaped or decorated 
shafts are by no mean unfrequent, some being zigzagged horizontally, 
or polygonal in plan, or embossed with sculpture, or either twisted or 
cut into spiral grooves and mouldings. Equal diversity — not to call it 
extravagance — prevails in the capitals, which, as far as general mass 
and outline go, bear some analogy to the Corinthian. If, however, 
some capitals are much decorated, others are nearly plain, and these 
are frequently in the form of an inverted cone, cut in such manner as 
to present four flat sides or faces, which again are occasionally more or 
less ornamented. In bases there is much less variety, they being for 
the most part only a series of mouldings in rude imitation of the 
common attic base. But one very great singularity in this style con- 
nected with columns is that of placing them upon the backs of couchant 
animals or other figures, which serve as pedestals to them. Whimsical 
as it appears to us, it may very probably have originated, not altogether 
in caprice, but have been occasioned by employing materials and frag- 
ments taken from ruined edifices, where columns, being found too short 
for their intended situation, were raised or stilted up by being set on 
other fragments, for which purpose remains of sculpture may have been 
adopted, either because they chanced to be at hand or because con- 
sidered more ornamental and as adding richness to the column itself. 
Upon the same supposition we may easily account for the great variety 
of columns and capitals in the same building, namely, that they were 
ornaments collected at random from the remains of other structures, and 
that the irregularity thus occasioned in the first instance grew by de- 
grees to be a matter of taste, and was adopted out of choice. Columns 
of the kind just specified were, however, by no means very usual, and 
are chiefly to be met with in those forming porches or decorating the 
chief entrance to a church, as in that of San Ciriaco at Ancona, and in 
San Zeno at Verona. Although not invariably so, columns are to be 
understood as accompaniments to arches which spring from them, and 
arches applied in different ways are very predominant features of the 
style. Besides giving the form to doorways and windows, they were 
employed for decorating the faces of walls in very nearly the same 
manner as in the kindred Norman style. — The Architect. 


Tue Kyipps-vaLve Patent Suir. — A judgment against the city of 
New York for $818,07432 for damages and interest on that account 
since May 14, 1897, was entered in the United States Circuit Court this 
week by Benner & Benner, attorneys for Christopher C. Campbell, 
assignee in trust. The action was the outcome of litigation that has 
been going on since 1877, over the alleged infringement of a patent by 
the city. In 1864 James Knibbs patented an appliance for shutting off 
the water in fire-hose without doing injury to the hose or damaging the 
engine. Before Knibbs invented his valve, the flow of water was 
checked at the nozzle, and this resulted in an undue strain on hose and 
engine, causing frequent breakages of both. Suit was begun because 
the city adopted the new appliance without obtaining any license from 
the patentee. In May, 1897, Judge Wheeler fixed the damage at $818,- 
074.82. He decided that the city had saved more than $182,000 by the 
preservation of hose by the appliance, $28,000 in wages to machinists, 
and more than $600,000 by the lessening of the number of men that it 
was necessary toemploy. The rights of the various persons involved 


in the case were several years ago assigned in trust to Ruel Philbrook, , 


of Boston, but soon before Judge Wheeler’s judgment he died, and this 
was the cause of several years’ delay in the entry of the judgment. 
George L. Crum, who is connected with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, was finally agreed on by all interested to succeed Mr. Phil- 
brook. It is said that $500,000 of the city’s funds has been spent in 
fighting the claim. The city’s offers of compromise were always re- 
fused. Mr. Crum contends that on an appeal over $1,000,000 will be 
added to the amount of the judgment through the recognition by the 
Appellate Court of certain claims for damages which were refused by 
Judge Wheeler. The case on appeal, it is said, will consist of ten 
thousand pages, and cost the city $10,000 to print. — N. Y. Tribune. 





PRESERVING SOME OF THE Paris Fair Bui_pines.—A_ project 
which may be said to have at once secured public favor has for its 
object the retention for a number of years of twelve out of sixteen of 
the edifices on the Quai d’Orsai which formed the Rue des Nations, and 
to employ them as museums of a different class to any existing in Paris. 
The first question which had to be considered was whether the build- 
ings were capable of enduring for a period of, say, ten yearé. The 
advice of M. Lewis Bonnier, the architect, was sought, and he con- 
cluded that with the exception of those representing Italy, Spain, 
Turkey and Servia the pavilions might be considered as of sound con- 
struction. Spain happens to be in the middle of the row, and its 
removal will make a gap. But the Finland pavilion, which is interest- 
ing, is to be removed and take the place of Spain. In most cases there 
will be no purchase-money necessary. In any case it is assumed an 
outlay of 1,000,000 francs may take place. In utilizing the buildings it 
is proposed to establish a Museum of Comparative Education in the 
United States building. In the Austrian Palace will be an exhibition 
of international exhibitions between 1798 and 1900. The Hungarian 
Pavilion will be assigned to the history of civilization. The Belgian 
Building, which was a reproduction of municipal buildings at Oudenarde, 
will probably be used as a museum of public art. The Norwegian 


tion. The German Bnilding will be illustrative as far as possible of 
learned societies, The Swedish Building will be converted into a 
museum of manual instruction, and Greece, if it can be retained, will 
be a fitting place to exemplify recent discoveries in Classic archeology. 
Irony is strong among Frenchmen, and it has dictated that peace should 
have a special exhibition, for which the Bosnian Building is supposed 
to be eligible. Finland will be appropriated to geography, and Monaco 
to oceanography. Great Britain’s mansion is to be reserved for sanitary 
science and bacteriology, and the great work initiated by Pasteur and 
Lord Lister can there be studied. — The Architect. 





Tue Bartisrery or ALBenca.— The baptistery of Albenga was in- 
contestably the most ancient Christian monument remaining entire in 
Liguria, and among the most ancient of Italy, even after the modern 
criticism, that is always finding the ancient buildings less old than they 
were generally believed to be, had assigned it to the end of the eighth 
century at the earliest. Important restorations now going on for once 
confirm the popular belief in a greater age —i. e., of the fifth century. 
Removal of the existing pavement has disclosed the ancient pavement 
of precious marbles with remains of the primitive baptismal-font and 
the ciborium that covered it; while simple cleaning about the altar- 
niche has laid bare mosaics similar to those of the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna, which dates from a. p. 440. The earth about the 
baptistery, which had gathered to the depth of 8 or 10 feet, has been 
removed, uncovering several tombs, Roman as well as Christian. Re- 
mains of painting and sculpture, the pierced marbles filling the windows, 
a feature of great rarity, and the construction — now, for the first time 
in centuries, made evident — render the building of great interest to the 
archeologist. The restorations (by the Ufficio Regionale for Piedmont 
and Liguria, corresponding to the French Commission des Monuments 
Historiques) are being conducted with intelligence and, conscience. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





Count von Wa.persee’s Aspestos House.—A description has 
appeared in the Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung of the asbestos house 
which has been shipped to China as the field headquarters of Count von 
Waldersee. It was made by the firm of Alfred Calmon in Hamburg, 
from the plans of Mr. H. Hagn, a German civil engineer. When first 
assembled eight hours were necessary to put the house together and 
three hours were needed to take it down. This time was apparently 
considered a trifle long for military operations, and the designer was 
induced to prepare a “ carefully worked-out plan of setting up,’’ which 
was followed when the house was put on exhibition in Bremerhaven, 
resulting in a marked reduction in the time required. The beams, 
timbers and similar long pieces of the structure can be made up into 
bundles, and the asbestos plates, doors, windows and the like can be 
packed in 150 chests, each provided with four handles “ for easy trans- 
portation.” The house has a length of 55} feet, a width of 37 feet, and 
a height to the top of the walls of 11} feet and 15} feet to the ridge-pole. 
Internally it is divided into five rooms of 195 to 450 square feet floor- 
space each, for the field marshal and his adjutants, a bath-room and a 
room for two servants. The timber framework is made of selected fir 
put together with screws and mortises so as to be easily assembled and 
taken apart. The floor-girders, which are laid on the levelled surface 
of the ground, are three in number and carry sixteen cross-beams on 
which the flooring is laid and to which the timbers of the walls are 
bolted. The framing is further strengthened by guys of wire-rope. 
The asbestos plates are very light, water-tight and incombustible. The 
outer walls are double, with a 14-inch air-space between them, while 
the partitions consist of but one thickness of these plates. Each is held 
by a light wood frame which fits into the framing of the house. The 
plates for the roof are held by clips. The planks forming the floor 
have been given an asbestos protection on their lower side in order to 
keep out the cold, dampness and ‘‘ vapors from the ground.’’ Mats of 
cocoa fibre and carpets have also been provided. The glazed windows 
are provided with shutters and window-screens to keep out insects. 
Five German stoves with stovepipes of plate-iron have been provided 
to heat the rooms. — The Architect. 





Sr. MaryLesone, Lonpon.— The old parish church of St. Maryle- 
bone recently celebrated the five hundredth anniversary of the laying 
of its foundation stone by Robert de Braybroke, Bishop of London. 
The old church is the quaintest among London’s many quaint ecclesias- 
tical buildings. And it is further remarkable in being the smallest. 
Its associations, historical and literary, are also exceptional: many of 
the Dukes of Portland lie buried within its walls, as does Baretti, a 
great friend of Dr. Johnson, while in the odd little adjoining church- 
yard repose the remains of Charles Wesley. Lord Byron was baptized 
in the church in March, 1788; Dickens makes it the scene of a similar 
ceremony in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” while the tomb on which Hogarth 
represents his famous “ Rake’’ gaming of a Sunday morning is still a 
conspicuous object in the churchyard. — London Chronicle. 





Swiss Warer ror Paris.—M. Baudry, a French engineer, pro- 
poses to settle the vexed question of a city water-supply for all time, so 
far as Paris is concerned, by bringing to that city the water of Lake 
Geneva, which is well known for its purity and which is in small danger 
of ever being contaminated by a future growth of population on its 
borders or tributaries, while the supply is said to be inexhaustible. He 
estimates the cost of the enterprise at $200,000,000, which appears to 
include $25,000,000 asked by the Swiss Government for the water- 
right. Other engineers pronounce the plan entirely feasible. — Boston 
Transcript. 





S1 MonumMentum Qu&ris.— “ The contractor who built the City-hall at 
Denver, Col., is now selling cigars and tobacco at a stand in the corridor 
of that building.” It is not easy to trace the connection between cause 
and effect in the foregoing item clipped from the New York Evening 





Pavilion will contain objects relating to navigation and marine explora- 
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French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





Sg VTAESTULNOAUEEEEDUARSLOHEDPRSRLUUEREEEEESOOCOES 





Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


- trations included in the text, two full-page 


TO 


LOCKS: plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WIN DOW.= the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOC RATE ECSLOQUT=| PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. ¢ :: 40 Francs. :: 





SOLD By! HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 
AL SAMPLE FR 
THE WET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN CONN. 


STE Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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Cabot’ 


s Brick Preservative 


A Complete and Permanent Waterproofing for Brickwork 


‘ 


This material is as colorless as linseed oil, but has three 
times its waterproofing power, and while oil wears out in 
two or three years, Brick Preservative is practically ever- 
lasting. The most effective, durable and economical 
treatment for brickwork. Made in colors if desired. 


FULL INFORMATION SENT ON REQUEST 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Manufacturer, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
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The Ideal |*Fox-All-Steel” 


. 99 THE ORIGINAL 
A R C A D | A ppm bee lo oe he 


Durable Bushing 


in the wheels 


Water=-Closet _| 10 take the wear. 
Combination |‘? 






















Screws, 
Unquestionably the Noises 

Finest Closet that 

has ever been pro- less, 

duced. None other Look 

can be compared Best. 

with this High- L 
Grade, Original and For Either a Four Hole or Machine 


Strictly Sanitary Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 


Closet Combination SPECIF wt Bh eg =. poplin eg 


catacouue ano SAMPLES FREE. 


THE IDEAL MFG, C0. Fox Machine Co., foo caer at 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Vapor System of Steam Heating.| Drawing-Office. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 


























No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect Drawings rendered in line or : 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. i 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be color with reasonable despatch. j 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. ADDRESS 





Editors of the American Architect. 





VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - = = YORK, PA: 
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“The Chloriie Hecumulator” 


‘ MH ‘ H Saves coal and labor ; reduces engine hours ; 
In Electric Lighting Installations increases reliability of service. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
(3 NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


SALES OFFICES: ) Sateeeesraggeess Building. | THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


LTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHED NOV. 24 





PART SEVEN 


(Ceorgian Period’ 


WuiLe this Part was passing through the press, the acquisition of 
unexpected material induced us to increase materially the number of 
platcs and the illustrations in the text-matter; consequently, it contains 


more matter than is usually included in an odd-numbered Part. 


Our effort is to make each Part better than its predecessors, and we 


feel that this time, too, we have succeeded. 


Part VII contains 24 pages of text, illustrated by some 50 cuts, and 32 
full-page plates. | Part V (odd-numbered) contained 16 pages of 
text and 22 full-page plates. | 


The Reviewers speak thus of “ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” as a whole: — 


New York Tribune: — 
“If anything will serve to educate the public taste and to 
clarify the ideas of professional men on the subject of ‘ Colo- 
nial’ this set of plates will do the work.” 

New York Times: — 
“ Nothing so comprehensive and systematic as this present 
series has been attempted before.” 

New York Evening Post: — . 
“ Grows in interest with every succeeding number. ... /¢ @s 
hard to foresee the value to history and to art of the whole set.” 

The Nation : — 
“ One of the most important in the list of American books on 
Architecture.” 

Springfield Republican : — 
‘‘One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions 
to the study of American architecture yet published.” 

The Architect, London : — 
“A finer set of suggestions for modern Classic could not 
easily be discovered.” 

Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews : — 


“] cannot praise these portfolios too highly.” 


Price of Part VII, $4. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $2.50. ] 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COPIPANY 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Part VIII, in press, will in the main be devoted to the 
Georgian Architecture of England itself. 
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FP. EB. Zerrahn, Architect, Boston. 


T is quite as important to know the character of 
the Stains that you specify as of the varnish 

or paint; and to see that no substitute or adulter- 
ant is used. A “mixed-on-the-job” stain, or thinned 
paint, can never be equal, either in coloring effect 


or wearing qualities, to a thoroughly made article 


like 


Cabot’s Shingle Stain 


in which every ingredient has a beneficial effect 


upon the wood. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturery BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V.H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angelos, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. ; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 


Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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From l’Architecture. 


POWER-STATION FOR THE METROPOLITAIN DE PARIS, BERCY, PARIS. 
. 
M. FRIESE, ARCHITECT. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 
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SAY pea aS) zuIN Gee | E 

= v4 THE PERMANENCY OF EGYPT'S 
TI- 87 AVE. JERS METAULIC) TA NEW YORK. ody wennaiggmael 


9 
““___ FIRE = PROOF CONSTRUCTION —“@#— CARTER ~~ Ht 
Liquid India Inks R& 


a ALWAYS READY 
PNEUMATIC TUBES oe eae 
i! WATER-PROOF 
BRILLIANT IM COLOR 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents.| faim = 4ND surerior iN 


BLUE-PRINTING QUALITY 
USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale os 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. y Carter’s Ink Company, Boston 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 























Specify Jap-a-lac where you wish something extra fine in the way of a 


finish for 
FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK, 

Jap-a-lac is a hard, smooth, elastic and very brilliant finish that 
** wears like iron’’ and will not mar nor scratch white. 

It is better than other wood finishes because it contains a greater 
amount of pure linseed oil. 

Don’t forget that Jap-a-lac is just as good for Interior woodwork as for 
floors, 

Send for booklet, “‘ The Home Beautifier.’’ 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Taste Poe WORKS, 


Oi Hw R 
won his battles with the brains of each individual soldier. I \ { 
A Le j 1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 





The brains put into the manufacture of OSBORN’S GUARAN.- 
TEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN is what makes it so durable : {ncorporated 
and satisfactory. ¢ 61865 

Each sheet is strictly hand-dipped, is coated entirely by our NY fapttal. $ 60000 Inventors and only Manu- 
special palm oil process and is evenly and heavily coated = - facturers of the Celebrated 
throughout. ) Levi LWittourt.Prest “ - 

Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal Iron Base Erne C.DANIS, Treas x. BEEHIVE BRAND. 
(not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old Style) is 
guaranteed for fifteen years. 


J°-M:«&L A: OSBORN 


CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 








LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


THINGS co, ——— et Ding 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS neem. 


and largest Manufacturers of 
GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





a oe a ca ae 


= 
ea 


Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- sro 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth Laughlin Hough Comp anys 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. New York. 
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CRANE CO. 


CHICAGO 








genuine stamped with ¢ 


Suitable for high or low pressure. 
than an ordinary air cock. 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


Take no more room 
Endorsed by the leading steam 


yur Trade Mark 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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STFEL POLLING 
8 SIMPLE: DupapyE: FIRE PROOF 
= KINNEAR MF<. Co. 


COL UMBUS - "0 


% ee 


SHUTTERS 
PARTITIONS 


sTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEA 
H10 U:S-A 








ASPHAL 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS.’ 


WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ -s 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











LEE. CAS “OLD STYLE” 


Brand of Roofing Tin 
is the highest grade on 
the market. 

It is the oldest brand 
of Roofing Tin made. 

Notice the rich, 
heavy coating of metal 
scraped from the 
sheet. 

This brand of Tin 
will outlast the life of 


the building. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


ers PHILADELPHIA 














FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 
















Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 






























GN entceune Co CO, 
1 ST. 13" AVE. 











Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 













Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos”’on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 

















By R. GUASTAVINO, ARcHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

















= Rerese Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 
*Stnp For a. 
+ SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen. 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 


Holophane Glass Go,~ 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 





Send for catalogue and price lists. 


AN EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered the Manufacturers of the North, 
East and West to bring their goods promin- 
ently before the architects and consumers 
in the Soutb. The January, 1901, Number of 
Southern Building News will be replete 
with specia) articles, statistics, directories, 

etc.. making it a valuable book of reference 
for the entire year. 12,000 copies will be 
issued and carefully distributed in every 
section of the South. 





For advertising rates and further particulars, 
address 


SOUTHERN BUILDING NEWS, 


P.O. BOX 75, MEMPHIS,TENN. 
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DE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


crear - Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 
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EACH SECTION. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER «- = PA. 


























ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATEB-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 





Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. In conformity with previous announce- 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. ° ° — 

Siler Wenay Ocre. ments, all earlier prices for the several 

Parts of the “Georgian Period” are now 





SAFETY SIDEWALK LIGHT 


cancelled. 
Strong, water-tight, non-slipping, no pegs. Le , ° » oaeeanen ~ ov = 
ares of lighting pustace. 1,000 square toot at a I lereafter, while the pt 1CesS of the even 


Colonial Theatre; 300 at Pemberton Building. numbered Parts will remain as before the 








AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston. | prices of the odd-numbered Parts will be 
| increased by $1.00, with the exception of 
J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES Es . ; . 
' | Iny > . , > v=) 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO | OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE | Part I, the price of which will not be raised. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








R. P. SOUTHARD, | 
Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. 











At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. : : 
“Topical Architecture” | 
Classified Architectural Motives and Details. ti 
Published Monthly. Le 
Now ready, Number JJ, “ECCLESIASTICAL DOMES.” } 
PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. ' 
‘ PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. . 
: PARTS 5 and 6. IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 
; PART 7, RENAISSANCE CHIMMNEY-PIECES. 
: PART 8. TOMBS. 
y PART 4%. ARABESQUES. 
s, PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferenc) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
saad quarterly “ 18.00 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


“— Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 
Ageate at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 


BIG FOUR (Cincinnati, O.), the “ Buffalo Route” to 
1901 Pan-American Exposition. Page xvi. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
T. W. Jones. 





H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 

lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, OC. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 








WANTED. 
PS; inne California, Texas, 
Oregon or Arizona, by a first-class designer and 
superintendent, now in charge of large office in the 
Evwt. Address “F.S.S.,”’ this office. 130 








WANTED. 
ATALOGUES wanted by R. G. Hubby, architect, 
222 Hickox Building, Cleveland, O. 1307 
WANTED. 


OSITION. — By very best designer in ornamental 

Ironwork. Has superior record. Only large firms 
considered. Address “ Quentin Matsys,’’ care of 
American Architect. 1303 





WANTED. 

N ANAGER. — Wanted, @ man as manager for a 
branch office of a well established Concrete 
Fireproofing System. No one need apply unless they 
have had a wile experience soliciting contracts for 
some system of fireproofiag, and understand the plan- 
ning ani estimating of steel for freproof floors. A 
good salary ani an interest in the business to the 
right man. A tdress “‘ Fire vs. Concrete,”’ this office. 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washingtm, for 
five cents.1 











661,944. APPARATUS FOR REMOVING MOISTURE 
FROM AIR. — Edgar S. Belden, Chicago, Il. 
661,946. Bram-SUPPORTER.— Louis Berry, New 
York, N. Y. 
651,963. SECURING FLEXIBLE MATERIAL TO WIN- 
DOW-SASHES. — Oliver M. Edwards, Syracuse, N. Y. 
661.966. WaterR-Faucet.—John P. Farley, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
661,991. SASH HOLDER AND FASTENER.— William 
A. Hulme, Ryan, Ind. Ter. 
662,080. STEAM-BOILER.— Andrew Mercer, New 
York, N. Y. 
642,103. HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM. — 
Isaac D. Smead, Toledo, 0. 
662,107. AIR-HEATING PROTECTOR FOR FURN- 
ACES. — Edward Abbs and James J, Glynn, Toronto, 
Can. 
662,119. Brick.—George E. A. Holdsworth, Hove, 
Eng. 
662,162. FrREPROOF CONSTRUCTION, — Charles A. 
Balph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
662,201. SAFETY-GUARD FOR HINGES. — John H. 
Pineo, Brookline, Mass. 
662,228. BraAmM-HANGER.—Gustav E. Escher, New 
York, N. Y. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N, Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 





27 Lake Street 















““Antoxide’”’ 


AN 
ANTI-RUST 
PAINT 


Forms a protective coating for iron or steel 


work, impervious to moisture, thereby securing 
it against rust. It has great covering power and 
elasticity, 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc, 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


85th & Grays Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA 117 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO NEW Y 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 



















E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN one 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
scagliola Work. 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


me EE Ee 


Write for 
Catalogue. 




















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMORS. — 
Allegheny, Pa. --— Bonds for $83,000 will be issued 
to provide for the erection of a new fire-station. 
Atlanta, Ga.—J. G. Truitt, of La Grange, is in- 
terested in a project to build a large apartment- 
house on Peachtree St. The structure will be 
eight stories in height containing several hundred 
rooms with all modern conveniences; cost, $260,- 


The trustees of the University of Georgia will rec 
ommend to the State legislature an appropriation 
of $56,000 to provide for repairs to the college 
buildings that need immediate attention. 

Atlantic City, N. J.— Plans are being revised for 
a new fire-station house, to cost $15,000. 

S. Hudson Vaughn has completed plans for the 
proposed church to be erected by the Methodist 
Episcopal Society. It will bea two story brick and 
stone building; cost, $35,000. 

Beverly Farms, Maas.— The School Committee 
have recommended to the City Council an appro- 
priation of $40,000 for an 8-room school-building, 
for which plans bave already been prepared. 

Billerica, Mass.— Cooper & Bailey and Bacon & 
Hill, all of Boston, have been invited to prepare 
plans in a limited competition for an eight-room 
two and one-half story school-house to be erected 
here; cost, $25,000. 

Bordentown, N. J.—.J. Parke, Newark, is prepar- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
ing plans for a parochial school building to be 
erected for the mission of St. Vincent de Pau). 
It will be a br.ck, stone and iron structure; cost, 
$30,000. 

Boonville, Ind.—Architect F. J. Schlatter, Evans- 
ville, has prepared plans for a two-story and base- 
ment school-building for J. P. Weiebacher, trustee; 
cost, $15,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Louis Saenger bas prepared plans 
for a three-story store and hotel building to be 
built at Broadway and Oak St.; cost, $18,000. 

Esenwein & Johnson have prepared plans for 
building an addition to and foraltering the Markeen 
apartment-house into a hotel; cost, $40,000. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—A. A. Strong and others 
will erect a large brick business building on Market 
St.; cost, $40,C00. 

Chester, Pa. — The Chester Lodge of Elks contem- 
plate erecting a new building. John L. Hawthorne, 
A. A. Cochran and 8S, E. Turner have been appointed 
— committee. The estimated cost is $30,- 


Chicago, 111.— The Chicago Picture Frame Co. will 
erect a two-story, 263’ x 336’, brick factory near 
Western Ave. and 19th St., after plans by Archi- 
tect Thomas McCall; cost, $30,000. 

Columbus, Ga.—The Central Railway Co., it has 
been definitely decided, will erect a handsome 
union station here; cost, $40,000. 

Concord, N. H.— The relatives of the late Fr. 
Barry, of this city, following out an informal letter 
of instruction left by the rev. gentleman, will pay 
from his estate $5,000 to Bishop Bradley for the 
building of a church or chapel at the North End. 

Dubois, Pa.— William E. Bloodgood, 149 Broadway, 
New York, is making preliminary plans for the 





(Continued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. 


Resists fire. 


Does 


not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE ‘ 
BLACKER & SHEPARD 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. 
= A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 
B. POPE & CO. 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS co. 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. 
og" J. W. LEATHERBEE 
Cc . LEATHERBEE LU MBE R CO. 
BE POND 
PAL MER, P ARKER & ( 10. 
PARKER & PAGE : : P > ; “ 
A. H. DAVENPORT ° : ‘ + “ 
A _F. POPE & SONS . R ‘ BEVERLY, 
P. RICE ° e SOMERVILLE, 
mirc HINSON LU MBER 0. : : ‘ LYNN, 
K. & B. SEARS CO. . ° ° MIDDLEBORO, 
BUTTRIC K LUMBER CO. WALTHAM, 


Boston, MAss. 





LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. 
HENRY 8. LOCKE . 
J.B. RHINES & CO. 


8. B. BALKAM & CO. 
TAYLOR & GOODWIN co. 
J. H. 
STOUGHTON LUMBER C O. 
GEORGE DEWITT R 


LEXINGTON, Mass. 
NEEDHAM, 
WEYMOUTH, 


O. WOODS & CO. NATICK, 
UNION LUMBER CO. _ 
J. P. LANGMAID & SON SALEM, 


Hype PARK, 
HAVERHILL, 
MATTAPAN, 
STOUGHTON, 
No. EASTON, 


BURT & CO. 


F. W. LIBBY ° ‘ P ‘ , AMESBURY, 
RICE & GRIFFIN : ; . é . WORCESTER, 
E. A. BLODGETT = ‘ . SPRINGFIELD, 


BERLIN MILLS CO. 
| nae & CO 
D. COOK 
BARTLETT 


PORTLAND, Marne 
BANGOR, 
Nasuvua, N. H. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


U MBE R CO. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘rs ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 
Boston, Mass.} 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 
F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


[UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 72.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immenise value. 
Setu J. Temp ce, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 
The “‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
). F. HAMuin, 
Adj unct + Prefuse e of Architecture. 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camédridge, Mass.) 
This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 
H. LANGForD WARREN, 
Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard University. 


[UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PA:za., Pa.) 
The scheme embodied in your “‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture” is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 
Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


(‘SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, WV. Y.) 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 
men. Epwin H. Gaaarn, 
Professor of Architecture, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,” Ithaca, N. Y.) 
I have looked over the plates of *‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’? and think the idea excellent. 
Avex. B. TrowsripGe, 
Professor in Charge. 














Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 


CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AbAbbas b+ + + + 4 4 4 4 4 bb 4 dnb bn 
vvrvrvwrvrewvwevwvewrrrrrrwrervrs 


Designers and Builders of all 
Metallic Structures 


Branch Offices and Works: 


CANTON, 0O. LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CLEVELAND, 0. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


¢ 


Dib +44 


Classes of 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
SIDNEY, N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beats == 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Lron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
































Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and . , Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in a and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Desi and Esti of for Work in any Department. 
Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 


ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE IRON: BRASS » BRONZE WORK 
WM. INGLIS WIRE & /RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) (Advance Rumors Continued.) 


erection of a brick and stone foundry here; cost, | Fitchburg, Mase.— Architect H. M. Francis has 
about $90,000. made plans for two head-houses, 10’ 4” x 23/ 6/’, for 








Farmington, Conn.— Former pupils of Miss 
Porter’s finishing school for girls have s 
movement for the erection of a chapel as a me- 
morial to Miss Sarah Porter for many years head 
of the school. The chapel will be connected with 
the Congregational Church. The memorial, to- 
gether with the necessary improvements to be 

made in the church, will cost about $50,000. 








the Laure] Street Railway Subway. 


a | Fort Dodge, Ia.—The American Bridge Co. are 


fabricating at their Gillette-Herzog Branch at 
Minneapolis, the structural steel for the Webster 
County court- house. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — The new power station for 
the Grand Rapids Co. wiil be 111 feet wide and 147 
feet long, furnished by the American Bridge Co. 


HOT WATER*"°STEAM HEATERS 
FOR BUILDINGS OF ANY SIZE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE J'‘H: MCLAIN CO: 
CANTON : ae} Le) 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Great Falls, Mont.— Bell & Kent, Helena, are 
drawing plans for a brick and stone, 50’ x 120’, 
Catholic church; cost, $30,000. 

Houston, Tex.— Berry W. Camp will erect a three- 
story brick store and office building, to cost $20,000. 
Plans by A. N. Dawson. 

Hyde Park, Mass.— Pres. Geo. B. Dowley of the 
Y. M.C. A., has announced that an unknown friend 
has contributed $25.000 to the building fund, arsur- 
ing the erection of the association building which 
has been planned some timé. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— The Ewart Mfg. Co. proposes 
to erect a two-story, 60’ x 150’, brick addition to 
its factory; cost, $10.000. 

A Negro Medical College is to be erected here; 
cost, $25,000. 

Knoxville. Tenn. — Thé Asylum Street Methodist 
Society will bnild a new church to cost between 
$10,000 and $12,000. 

La Grange, Ga. — Architects Bruce & Morgan bave 
completed plans for an addition to the La Grange 
Female College, to cost $15,000. 

Lewiston, Me. — Press reports state that the Do- 
minican fathers will replace the church edifice 
connected with the monastery on Bartlett St. with 
a large new structure which will probably be the 
finest church in New England. 

Loulsville, Ky. — Architect J. J. Gaffney has pre- 

ared plans for a $60,000 apartment-building for 
D. F. Doherty. 

Magnolia, Masé.— Architects Dwight & Chandler, 
Boston, have prepared plans for a summer residence 
to be erected for Myron C. Wick, Youngstown, O.; 
cost, $10,000. 

Manitowoc, Wis. — The Scully Steel & Iron Co., 
press reports state, contemplate establisbirg a 
large plant here to cost about $150,000. 

Mansfield. O.— Arehitect Vernon Redding is pre- 
paring plans for a brick and stone apartment- 
building. It will be 55’ x 95’, containing 12 flats; 
cost, $20,000. 

Meyersdale, Pa.—The Meyersdale Brewing Co. 
will build a brick brewery from plans by Architect 
Frederick Rantert; cost, $30,000. 

Millbrook, N. J.— Architects Little & O’Connor, 
18 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y., have made plans 
for extensive alterations and additiors to the 
residence of Mrs. Miles Standish. Improvements 





will cost about $20,000. 
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MONARCH 


Automatic Instantaneous Water Heater 


Heats water in less than a minute. One 
gallon or a thousand gallons can be drawn 
continuously day or night. 


5,000 IN EVERYDAY USE 


Write for New Circular and Information 
Special attention to all Inquiries 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURG, PA. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Menomonie, Wis.—'The Hon. Mr. Strout has given 
this town, of which he is a native, $60,000 to be 

used in the erection of a public club-house. 

Nashville, Tenn. — Architects Thompson, Gible & 
Asmus, Cole Building, have plans for remodellin 
Mr. Robinson’s residence into a pressed brick ro | 
stone colonial mansion; cost, $15,000. 

Architects Brown & Brown, 126 N. Spruce St., 
have drawn plans for a proposed new depot of the 
Tennessee Central, Nashville, Fiorence & Northern 
Railroad, to be located at Broad St. and river front. 
The building is to be of brick and marble, 140 x 
200’, with a large shed in the rear, and two stories 
high, and cost $200,000. 

Architect J. A. Etsler has prepared plans for 
the Mouroe Harding Orphanage, Rev. R. W. Wil- 
son, superintendent. It will be two-story, brick, 
with offices, parlors and school-rooms; cost, $10,- 
000. 

Thompson & Ferguson, Homestead Building, 
have prepared plans for a $15,000 warehouse and 
elevator to be built at the foot of Main St. by T. G. 
Ryman. 

Natchez, Miss.— J. W. Gaddis, of Vincennes, Ind., 
has prepared successful plans for a proposed school- 
house for which bids wil] soon be asked; cost, $25,- 
000. 

Newark, N. J.—Architects Rossiter & Wright, 95 
Liberty St., New York City, have completed plans 
for a three-story brick and stone residence to be 
erected on Spruce St. for Mr. Thomas VY. McCarty; 
cost, $50,000. 

New Kensington, Pa. — The Sterling White Lead 
Co. have placed the order for their seven buildings 
with the American Bridge Co. | 

New Mammouth, N. J.— Architects Pullard & 
Steinam, 19 Union Sq., New York City, have com- 
pleted plans for a new brick and stone church to 
be erected for St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church; 
cost, $10,000. 

Newport News, Va. — Architect George E. Connell 
will prepare plans for the large hotel to cost 
$1,000,000, to be built at Big Point, across Hampton 
Roads, by New York capitalists. 

Oyster Bay, L. I., N. ¥. — Ernest Bigelow, of New 
Nork, has purchased a tract of land adjacent to the 
residence of Gov. Roosevelt, on Cove Neck, where 
he will build a new summer residence, to be one of 
the handsomest at this place. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—H.C. Frick will erect a $1,000,000 
twenty-story office-building on Grant St., opposite 
the court-house, on ground which he recently pur- 
chased for $500,000. Mr. Frick also contemplates 
erecting a palatial new residence in the Squirrel 
Hill district at a cost of $750,000. 

Plymouth, Mass.— The decendants of Elder Wm. 
Brewster are agitating the matter of erecting a 
hospital here as a memorial to Mr. Brewster. 


Portsmouth, 0.— The Heer Shoe Co. will erect a 
four-story shoe-factory, 50/ x 135’, after plans by 
A. B. Alger & Son; cost, $25,000. 

Richmond, Va.—The Grove Avenue Baptist Church 
burned recently will be rebuilt immediately on a 
more elaborate and extensive scale after plans by 
Marion J. Dimmock, the architect for the original 
building. The proposed edifice will be Gothic in 
design, the interior somewhat changed and the ex- 
terior entirely so. The material will be white 
brick; estimated cost, $50,000. 

Rolling Fork, Miss.— A $25,000 court-house for 
which plans have not yet been prepared will be 
erected here for Sharkey County. 

Savannah, Ga. — Architect F. P. Milburn, of Char- 
lotte, has prepared successful plans for the pro- 
posed new Union Station. Work on the building 
will begin in about a month; coat, $250,000. 


St. Louis, Wo. — Architects R. S. Calnan is prepar- 
ing plans for a seven-story warehouse to be erected 
on the block bounded by Broadway, 4th, Spruce 
and Valentine Sts.; cost, $200,000. 

The Friedman Bros. Shoe Co. will erect a large 
factory building, to cost about $10,000. 


South Hadley, Mass.—John Dwight, who donated 
$60,000 to Mount Holyoke College for a new Art 
Building, has added $15,000 to his original gift. 


Summit, N. J.— Plans are being prepared for two 
fire-stations, to cost $10,000. 

Sycamore, Ull.— Mrs. Everell Dutton, widow of 
Gen, Dutton, has offered the trustees of the Syea- 
more Public Library a $25,000 building to be erected 
as a memorial to her husband. 

Toledo, 0.—Architects Hall & Dowling have drawn 
plans for a brick and stone flat-building to be 
erected at Oak and Greenwood Sts.; cost, $12,000, 

Troy, N. ¥.—The Ninth Presbyterian Socioty has 
had plans drawn by Architect W. E. Lath fora 
new church to be erected at 253 Broadway; cost, 
$40,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Washington, D. C.— Architect Josephine Wright 
Chapman, 9 Park St., Boston, Mass, has drawn 
plans for a two and one-half story brick and stone 
residence, 30’ x 70’, to be erected for Mrs. F. Scott; 
cost, $10,000. 

Wauseau, 0.— Architect E. O. Fallis, Toledo, will 
prepare plans for the proposed school and library 
building to be erected here; cost, $15,000. 

Whitmores, 8S. C.—The Glenn Lowry Mfg. Co. 
will erect a cotton-factory from plans by W. B. 
Smith, Whaley & Co., Colambia, It will bea four- 
story, 127’ x 220’, brick structure; cost, $40,000. 

Yazoo City, La.— The Yazoo Library Association 
will erect a library building to cost about $20,000. 








COMPETITIONS. 
HEATRE. 
; (At Knoxville, Tenn.) 
Competitive plans will be received antil January 
5,1901,foratheatre. FRITZ STAUB, mgr. 
1303 








PROPOSALS. 











ASONIC TEMPLE. 
[At Marietta, O.} 
The Masonic building committee will receive 
sealed bids until December 20 for the erection of 
a Masonic Temple. C. 8. HOLMBOE, architect. 
1303 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Norwalk, Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until December 
22 for the construction of a school. GEORGE 
MANUEL, secretary building committee. 1303 


— ee 

(At Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bids are wanted until December 19 for erecting 

an engine-house on 8th St. J.O. BROWN, dir. dept. 
pub. safety. 1303 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Norfolk, Wis.) 
Sealed bids will be received until December 22 
for the erection of a brick school-building. GEO. 
MANNEL, secretary building committee. 1303 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., December 5. 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 7th day of January, 1901, and then 
opened, for the plumbing and finish. of the toilet- 
rooms for the U. S. Custom-house building at Port- 
land, Oregon, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, which will be furnished at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of the building 
at Portland, Oregou.k JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1304 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., December 11,1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M., on the 8th day of January, 1901, and then 
opened, for furnishing the hot air heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, complete in place, for the U. 8S. 
Post-office, New Brighton, Pennsylvania, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Super- 
intendent, U.S. Post-office, New Brighton, Pennsyl- 
vania, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1304 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., December 11,1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock 
P.M. onthe 9th day of January,1901, and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating and ventilating apparatus 
completein place, forthe U.S. Post-office at Streator, 
Illinois, in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent at Streator, I1)., 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1304 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Barron, Wis.| 
Sealed bids wil) be received until January 12 
for the erection of a court-house. JOS. P. KOHL, 
chairman building committee. 1305 





—_— BLOCK. 

[At Jordan, Minn.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until January 

1st for the erection of a brick business block. ©. H. 
CASEY. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 
Copy of circular 


furnished on appli- 
cation. 


ELEVATORS 


Passenger | 


and 


Freight 











MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA 





Send for Catalogue A 











PROPOSALS. 





OLICE STATION. 
[At Cleveland, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
clerk of the board of control until January 2d for 
the construction of the proposed 9th preciret police 
station and patrol barn. M.F. BARRETT, director 
of police. 1305 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Danielsville, Ga.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the ordinary 
of Madison County until January 15 for the eree- 
tion and completion of a county court-house for 
Madison County. J.N. BOGGS, ordinary. 1303 
NDUSTRIAL HALL. 
[At Lakeland, Ky.] 
Bids will be received until December 17 for an 
industrial hall at the Central Hospital for Insane. 
H. P. McDONALD, archt., Bullitt and Main Sts., 
Louisville. 1303 


IBRARY. 
[At Cheyenne, Wyo.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until] December 
27th for the erection of a public library building. 
ROBERT C. MORRIS, sec. 1304 


TORE HOUSE. 
[At Governor’s Island, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals will be received December 28, 
1900, for constructing storehouse, Governcr’s Island, 
S. R. JONES, Q. M. 1304 


SLOMOCE- ROUSE. 
& [At Bayonne, N. J.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Education December 18 for labor and materials 
necessary forthe constroucticn of public schoo! build 
ing at Railroad Ave., between E. 29th and E. 30th 
Sts. R. T. HEWITT, secretary. 1303 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., November 27, 1900. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2o’clock P. Mm. on the 5th day of January, 1901, and 
then opened, for the construction (except heating 
apparatus, electric con¢uits and wiri: g) of the U.S. 
Court-houseand Post-office at Altoona, Pa., in accord- 
ance with drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be had at the discretion of the Supervis 
ing Architect by applving to this office or to the Post- 
master at Altoona, Pa. JAMES KNOX TAYTOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1303 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., November 30th, 1900. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P, M. on the 22d day of December, 1900, and 
then opened, for the installation of » wiring system 
for the extension of the U.S. Post-cffice building at 
Columbus, Ga., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification. eepies of which may be obtained at this 
office, or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction at Columbus, Ga., at the diseretion of 





the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYT OR, 
Supervising Architect. 1303 
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In the Pay 
Envelope 


That’s where our education 

affects you. 

We teach mechanics the theory 
of heir work; help misplaced peo- 
peto change their work; enable 
young peo le to support themselvcs 

while learning @ projession. 





250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1.500,0.0, 
Box 986 Scranton, Pa. 











The ’ 
: THE MACKAY 
Yale Lock. HOT WATER RADIATOR VALVE 


pe is the Valve that never 
Leaman sticks. It is the strongest 
Valve on the market; the 
‘ workmanshipis not equaled 
are interestingly described in a by any. Can be 
little folder which will be sent a. see re eee 
on request. rege wimost ease at any 

— time. 


: FT Ay—_, «—‘Varticulars upon 

The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. : We a 

’ AW) The Ohio Brass and 
9, 1S and 13 Murray St., airway 

New York City. 


Its operation and development 


ron Mfg. Lo., 
( eveland, 0., U.S.A, 

















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
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OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
‘Dbeliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 





DecemBeER 15, 1900.) The American Architect and Building 


News. XV 








Fire-proof Building, 





rh FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
,, Recommended to its [embers by 
“i the Boston Society of Avchitects, 


[wae ee et eeee tees 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


s o s 

incionforevery «= gs le for Fireproofing 
eeemamuies ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 

CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 
SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 











VIINERAL WOOL ______ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 








in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 
© 
SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.’’ 
* 
SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 





SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 





ings or other services “on approval” and 





F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 
Lumber Co.’s b 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


dried, 
Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HARLOS AUSTIN OATES BY 











Drafting Room Furniture 


We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. Printing Frames, Bath Trays, | 


Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, etc. We are drafting-office specialists, we make nothing else. 
Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and our 
prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. 

We’ve quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and 
draftsman. We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. 


F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





- NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CoO. 
211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
©. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 








without adequate pecuniary compensation 
* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 

| secure any work for which such a competition 

| remains undecided. 





* 
SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
| tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
| mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 
. 

Secrion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

¥* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 

} competition with or to consult with an archi 

| tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 

| the “Institute” or “ Society.” 
* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes. 

| sional education and render all possible help 

to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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The Canton Steel Roofing Co. BOSTON AGENTS: 


MANUFACTURERS 
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